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Has for its fund tal principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its aim, however, 
8 to give its readers also a supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Tenms—Free, to those who choose to reevive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
us a copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, ‘ Discontinue ’ 

Address “ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. ¥.”” 








Che Oneida Community 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 
Norsery Fruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 


Vines, Strawberry Plants, &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 








Stecl-Traps of the most approved Description 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 

8. Newnouse, Superintendent. 
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Sewing-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 


at wholesale prices. 
A. W. Carr, 0. H. Mitter, C. Otps, Agents. 





OR www 


Traveling-Bags: an assortment of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 


H. W. Burnuam, 


aa. 2 ee Superintendents. 


Cravats: Satin Spring Cravats” of the best 
styles, and thoroughly made. 
Mrs. S. Van Veuzer; Superintendent 





Palm-leaf ‘Hats manufactured and for sale at 


the Community. 
Mrs. A. C. Sears, Superintendent. 


Milling : Custom “work done as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill. 
D. J. Hat, Miller. 





’ 


Fresh Tomatoes-=-Hermetically Sealed,in Glass 
Bottles, for family use. 


AAR 
Orders in any of the above branches may be 
addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, Madison Co. N. Y. 


Wallingford Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for sale. Address, 
H. ALLEN, . WALLINGFORD, CONN. 
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PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 





THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,50. ae 

BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and published at 
the office of the Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 64 cts. 


ANNUAL REPORTS; (2d and 3rd) of the 
Oneipa Association. Price 12% cts. 

Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 


2, Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particu- 
larly requested to write their name, Post-Office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 





Support of the Circular. 


As will be seen by the terms at the head of this 
eolumn, the Circular is offered to those who wish it, 
as the gospel is, without money and without price 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by’ 
the funds of the Oneida Association and its branch- 
es; seeondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Fars Dairy Rexicrots Press, as the comple- 
ment a xd consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circudar, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance, 
theBiblo Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenut 9f three hundred thousand dollars. 


Constitutional Christianity. 


A Home-Talk by J. H. N. 


We get the simplest and clearest idea 
of the gospel as a radical, organizing 
force, or in other words, of Constitutional 
Christianity, by fixing our attention on 
the central fact in its history—the death 
and resurrection of Christ. This was 
evidently the fact of absorbing interest 
with Paul and the Primitive church ; 
and there can be no mistake in saying 
that it involves in one way or another, 
the whole mystery of salvation. 

To state in the simplest way, the cir- 
cumstances of the event:—A man who 
had lived in this world for an appointed 
time, and gathered about him a company 
of disciples, died ; and in a short time 
afterwards arose from the dead, and re- 
appeared to his disciples. And tracing 
the matter into its consequences, this 
resurrection-man—this posthumous lead- 
er, if we may so call him, became the 
head of a church ; and became so by the 
distribution of a spiritual influence— 
(commencing mainly, from the day of 
Pentecost,) which assimilated those that 
believed on him, to himself, in such a 
manner that it was proper to call the 
church his body. So much is plain and 
indisputable. 

But let us dwell on this latter fact a 
little. The Primitive church was evident- 
ly a body of men and women who were 
joined to Christ ; or as Paul expresses 
it, were ‘baptized into him ;’ and by 
this spiritual baptism, having as it were, 
dropped their own lives, and taken his, 
they were called his body. But Christ 
their head and leader, was a posthumous, 
resurrection-man. And because they 
were thus vitally identified with him as 
his body, the state into which he had 
come by dying and rising from the dead, 
passed down also upon them; so that 
they could claim to be crucified with 
him, and to be risen with him—it was 
with them as with him. As he wasa 
posthumous being who had died and risen 
again, so that church was a posthu- 
mous church, claiming the same death 
and resurrection, and proving itself to be 
not of this world, by the same logic that 
proved its head to be not of this world.-- 
This, as we understand it, is the palpable 
truth on the face of the whole New Tes- 
tament, and therefore the germ and cen- 
ter of Constitutional Christianity. 

The annunciation of this idea, how- 
ever, immediately impels the mind for- 
ward to a consideration of its conse- 
quences: and we cannot but see at 
once, that, simple as it is, a tremen- 
dous revolution is involved in it, The 
assumption of a posthumous state and 
position in this world, on the ground 
of union with a posthumous being, who 
became the head of the church, and 
who made the church his body, and 
so identified himself with men, that they 
could say they were dead and risen with 
him,—such an assumption, though neces- 
sarily deduced from facts in the case, was 
yet the most revolutionary step that men 
could take. The establishment of such 
a constitution for Christianity, involved 
ultimate consequences of the profound- 
est character. 

That we may not seem to be making 
assertions without proof, we will intro- 
duce here, specimens of Paul’s language 
to four of the Primitive churches, in 
which a strong light is thrown upon this 
radical principle of Christianity, and the 
consequences which the apostles drew 
from it. In the following, he is urging 
the Romans to apprehend tlie privilege 
of the posthumous state to which they 





were translated by fellowship with the 


death and resu' rection of Christ, in re- 
spect to freedom from sin. 

* How shall we that are dead to sin, live any 
longer therein? Know ye not, that so many of 
us as were baptized into Jesus Christ, were bap- 
tized into his death Therefore, we are buried 
with him by baptism ‘nto his death: that like 
as Christ was raised up from the dead by 
the glory of the Father, even so we also 
should walk in newness of life. Forif we have 
been plarted together in the likeness of his death, 
we shall be also in the likeness of his resurrec- 
tion: knowing this, that our old man is crucified 
with him, that the body of sin might be de- 
stroyed, that henceforth we should not serve sin, 
For he that is dead is freed from sin. Now if we 
be dead with Christ, we believe that we shall 
also live with him: knowing that Christ being 
raised from the dead, dieth no more: death hath 
no more dominion over him. For in that he died, 
he died unto sin once; but in that he liveth, he 
liveth unto God. Likewise, reckon ye also your- 
selves to be dead indeed unto sin, but alive unto 
Saami Jesus Christ our Lord.” Rom. 6: 

In another place, he reminds them of 
their emancipation from the dominion of 
the law, by the fact of their death and 
transfer to another world : 


“Know ye not brethren, (for I speak to them that 
know the law,) how tbat the law hath dominion 
over a man as long as he liveth? For the woman 
which hath a husband is bound by the law to her 
husband s0 long as he liveth: but if the husband 
be dead, she is loosed from the law of her hus- 
band. So then if, while her husband liveth, she 
be married to another man, she shall be called an 
adulteress.; but ifher husb ind be dead, she is free 
from that law; so that she is no adulteress though 
she be married to another man. Wherefore, my 
brethren, ye also are become dead to the law by 
the body of Christ; that ye should be married 
to another, even to him who is raised from the 
dead, that we should bring forth fruit unto God. 
For when we were in the flesh, the motions of 
sins, which were by the law, did work in our 
members to bring forth fruit unto death. But 
now we are delivered from the law, that being 
dead wherein we were held; that we should serve 
in newness of spirit, and not in the oldness of the 
letter.” 7; 1—6 

The same sentiment is again repeated 
in Galatians : 

“For I through the law am dead to the law, 
that [ might live unto God. Iam crucified with 
Christ: nevertheless I live ; yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me; and the life which I now live in 
the flesh, I live by the faith of the Son of God, 
who loved me, and gave himselffor me.” Gal. 2: 
19, 20. 

In another place he states the princi- 
ple broadly, that in the death of Christ 
all died ; and makes it the ground for 
disavowing all those external connections 
which obtain in the world : 

“The love of Christ coustraineth us; because 
we thus judge, that if one died for all, then all 
died ; [Greek ;] and that he died for all, that 
they which live should not henceforth live unto 
themselves, but unto him which died for them 
and rose again. Wherefore henceforth know we 
no man after the flesh; yea, though we have 
known Christ after the flesh, yet now henceforth 
know we himno more. Therefore if any man 
be in Christ, he is a new creature; old things 
are passed away; behold, all things are become 
new.” 2Cor. 5: 14—17. 

For the same admitted reason, he takes 
occasion to reprove the Colossians, (2: 
20—23,) for their observance of legal 
ordinances—Sabbaths, holy days, &c.: 

“ Wherefore, (says he,) if ye be Drap with 
Christ from the rudiments of the world, why, 
as though living in the world are ye subject to 
ordinances, (touch not, taste not, handle not; 
which all are to perish with the using;) after the 
comandments and doctrines of men? 7 4 

“Tf ye then be risen with Christ, (he continues, ) 
seek those things which are above, where Christ 
sitteth on the right hand of God. Set your af- 
fection on things above, not on things on the 
earth. For ye are peap, and your life is hid 
with Christ in God. When Christ who is our 
life shall appear, then shall ye also appear with 
him in glory.” 

The passages we have cited speak for 
themselves, and show plainly that the 
intent of the gospel was, and 1s, to take 
people out of this world into a state be- 
yond death, in which the believer is spir- 
itually with Christ in the resurrection, 

nd hence is free from sin aud law, and 
all the temporary relutions of the mortal 
state. In other words, Christ stands in 





tle place cf death to those who receive 


him, having all the prerogatives of death, 
and just as effectually taking them out 
of the world with all its claims and con- 
nections, as though they went through 
the process of separation from the body 
in the old way. This is the superiority 
of the gospel, the grace that comes by 
Christ, which the prophets and patri- 
archs of previous dispensations never 
knew. This is the meaning, faintly 
shadowed, of Paul’s great doctrine of 
‘ Christ crucified,’ which unto the Jews 
was a stumbling-block, and unto the 
Greeks foolishness; ‘but unto them 
which are called, both Jews and Greeks, 
Christ the power of God, and the wis- 
dom of God.’ 

It is in order now to inquire what was 
the practical operation of this tremen- 
dous doctrine in the Primitive churech.— 
How far did its legitimate consequences 
take effect in their outward relations P— 
We may see at a glance, that it produced 
among them some very important revolu- 
tionary consequences in relation to law. 
It is a matter of history that the Primi- 
tive church did claim on the’ ground of 
their identity with Christ’s death and 
resurrection, emancipation from the cere- 
monies of the Jewish law. This fact is 
plain on the face of the New Testament ; 
and it will be remembered, that at that 
time, in that age and country, the abro- 
gation of cireumcision, and all the sacred 
institutions of the Mosaic economy, was 
a very serious matter. It was accounted 
seditious and revolutionary in the highest 
degree ; and roused all the conservatism 
of the Jews on the one hand, and re- 
quired all the heroism of the martyr- 
spirit in the church on the other. So far, 
at least, the church went, in following 
out the great constitutional principle of 
Christianity, that in the death and res- 
urrection of Christ, the believer is car- 
ried oxt of this world, and into the post- 
mortal state, where Christ is. 

Still it is plain in the New Testa- 
ment history, that the inevitable con- 
sequences of that primary idea were not 
ali developed in the Primitive church.—- 
The subversive operation of it in refer- 
ence to the institutions of this world was 
limited, as can easily be seen and shown ; 
and it was limited, recollect, in reference 
to institutions that are now being at- 
tacked. The Primitive church did not 
attack slavery at all; and yet probably 
most persons believe that the destruction 
of slavery was somewhere concealed in 
the Constitution of Christianity—in the 
doctrines of the Primitive church. But 
leaving slavery, the only civil and religious 
institutions which Christianity directly 
attacked at that time, were those imme- 
diately connected with the Mosaic econ- 
omy: institutions however, which were 
as sacred to the Jew, as slavery is to the 
South, or as marriage is to mankind in 
general. These it subverted, but left the 
Gentile world mainly undisturbed. 


It is natural then to inquire how and 
why it was that such a revolutionary, 
central principle as we have stated—the 
professed standing of the church in « 
posthumous state, could be consistent 
with the conservatism which we see in 
its history in regard to slavery and other 
such institutions. The Primitive church 
manifestly did stand in a conservative at- 
titude towards even vicious institutions— 
there was manifestly a compromise be- 
tween the absolute principle on which it 
was founded, and its actual course toward 
existing things. Let us discover, if we 
can, the broad principle by which this is 
to be interpreted, 





Our view is that the apostles did not’ 
choose to spend their force, or to turn the 
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attention of men on any ot the minor, 
secondary elements and institutions of 
the world ; and hence they chose not to 
place themselves in direct quarrel with 
slavery, or with civil governments, ary 
farther than it was necessary to develop 
the principle, of freedom ; and that they 
did in their warfare with the Jewish rit- 
ual. Their wisdom and their actual 
course was, first of all to make an end of 
sin ; and accordingly we find that there 
is the spot where they first brought to 
bear this resurrection-lever—on sin, as 
being the center of all selfish institutions; 
and on the clear economical principle 
that if you destroy the root of a thing all 
its branches will die. Of all the recog- 
nized institutions of the present world, 
the only one that was directly attacked 
by the power of Christ’s resurrection, 
in the times of the Primitive church, was 
sin. The sixth chapter of Romans tells 
the story—it was the ‘body of sin’ that 
was to be destroyed. And it was because 
they struck at the root, that they neg- 
lected the branches. 

A person who does not understand this 
principle, will wonder why the apostles 
did not let loose their artillery of denun- 
ciation against slavery; but they evi- 
dently did not, and with the very good 
reason that they knew if they could de- 
stroy sin, that all such institutions as 
slavery, which are the expressions of sin, 
would come to an end of themselves.— 
And there is no doubt that in attacking 
sin, or in other words, selfishness, they 
expected in process of time, that all in- 
stitutions originating in selfishness, or 
expressing selfishness, and all institutions 
made for the purpose of controlling, rec- 
tifying, and repressing selfishness, would 
come toan end. It should be noticed 
that many of thuse institutions that on 
the one hand express selfishnees, are on 
the other hand, fitted to be its regulators ; 
and the Primitive church would not allow 
themselves to stand as destructives, re- 
moving the safeguards of society, before 
they had destroyed selfishness, which is 
the danger of society. If they had turned 
aside to attack institutions which curb 
and punish sin, it would have been really 
a destructive operation ; but on the other 
hand, confining their attacks to the abo- 
lition of selfishness, they knew perfectly 
well that all institutions which are in any 
way connected with it, would fall to ruin 
with the success of their enterprise. 

Such was their function in relation to 
slavery. They certainly did not say any 
thing against it by itself; on the con- 
trary they discountenanced the distur- 
bance of that relation so long as the 
source of it remained ; they were op- 
posed to slaves running away, &c. But 
it is equally certain that they brought to 
bear on slavery a sure power of ultimate 
destruction, by their attacks on its 
source, which is selfishness. 

But while we thus perceive and con- 
cede that the resurrection principle was 
confined in its 6perations mainly to the 
source of evil in the heart, leaving exter- 
nals for the time being to go on as usual, 
we must not forget the central fact that 
a posthumous man was the head of the 
church, and that its foundation principle 
derived from this fact, was a growing, 
expansive thing, which must necessarily 
advance to its conquests, and finally 
break up every thing connected with sin, 
or foreign to the resurrection. It was 
surely a revolutionary gospel, that began 
from the resurrection of Christ. A vor- 
tex was then formed, of death to sin and 
selfishness, and all evil—a resurrection- 
vortex, around which all men and _insti- 
tutions from that time began to circle, 
and into which they must all sooner or 
later plunge. And as all inen and insti- 


tutions must go into that vortex, what- 
soever does not belong to the resurrection 
man, must there go down. 

Now let us go forward and try the 
bearing of this view of the gospel of 
Christ upon the institutions of the pres- 





ent time. All will admit probably the 


view we have taken of the operation of 
Christianity in respect to slavery—that 
though it did not immediately and di- 
rectly attack that institution, yet it at- 
tacked its source, and that now slavery 
itself is about plunging into the vortex 
which the gospel formed, and will be de- 
stroyed by it. So much will be readily 
seen and conceded. But here we have 
to notice that there is a curious linking 
together in the New Testament of 
slavery and marriage. The two subjects 
are uniformly found in connection, and 
there is a remarkable resemblance in the 
apostolic treatment of them. You find 
in the Epistle to the Ephesians, ‘ Wives, 
submit yourselves unto your own hus- 
bands—Husbands, love your wives ;’ and 
right after that, ‘Servants, be obedient 
to your masters,’ &c. Go into Colos- 
sians, and you find the same thing—mar- 
riage and slavery in close connection, and 
the same kind of advice administered for 
both. Take up the first epistle to the 
Corinthians, at the chapter devoted to 
the subject of marriage, and you will find 
a significant allusion to slavery, showing 
that the two occupied the same platform 
in the apostle’s mind. Speaking of mar- 
riage, he says, ‘Art thou bound unto a 
wife ? seek not to be loosed, Art thou 
loosed from a wife ? seek not a wife.’— 
Then in the same connection: ‘ Art 
thou called being a servant [slave ]? 
care not for it ; but if thou mayest be 
made free, use it rather.’ Go even to 
that text that is so conspicuous with the 
particular friends of marriage—‘ Mar- 
riage is honorable in all,’ and you will find 
in the verse next before it, ‘ Remember 
them that are in bonds, as bound with 
them. Paul coupled the two institu- 
tions of slavery and marriage together, 
and treated them alike, with this differ- 
ence: that he nowhere came out with a 
point-blank argument against slavery, 
as he did against marriage. There is 
one chapter in his epistles, (1 Cor. 7.) 
which is devoted to general advice against 
marriage. Christ also in his celebrated 
remark about the resurrection, omits to 
notice slavery, but affirms that there is 
no marriage there. We judge from these 
signs, that if they had felt themselves 
called tu go beyond attacking sin, in the 
Mosaic institutions in the place of at- 
tacking slavery first, they would have 
attacked marriage. 

It may be said that the apostles not 
only abstained from attacking marriage 
in a subversive way, but that theysevere- 
ly reprimanded any violation of the law 
of marriage, as fornication, adultery, &c. 
That is certainly true. These offenses bore 
the same relation to marriage, precisely, 
that the running away and disobedience 
of the slaves bear to slavery ; and on the 
same principle that they reprobated a vio- 
lation of marriage, they reprobated the 
disobedience of slaves. Paul sent back 
Onesimus. We are disposed to think, 
indeed, from the attitude which they 
assumed in reference to the mode of 
attacking vicious institutions, that they 
would not have resisted even the pres- 
ent Fugitive Slave Law. Their general 
principle was that of leaving the in- 
stitutions of the world to pass away by 
the ultimate effect of the abolition of sin. 
In view of the existing marriage code, 
fornication and adultery were in their 
view like violent attempts to escape from 
slavery, or like smuggling, involving the 
breaking of the law and the mischiefs of 
social disorder. The assertion of liberty, 
either social or civil, would have been 
equivalent then to disorganization, and 
hence it was manifestly untimely and un- 
inspired, and was therefore uniformly op- 
posed 

We have brought to view in a fair and 
indisputable manner, the Constitution of 
Christianity, by which the church of be- 
lievers assumed the condition of their 
crucified and risen Head, and the practi- 
cal policy of the Primitive church, under 
that constitution. 


The question how we shall follow in their 





fSotsteps in the application of that con- 
stitution to the present time, is a some- 
what complicated problem ; and acon- 
scientious man will search long and seri- 
ously for some clue by which he may be 
sure that he is following out the princi- 
ples which they stood upon. We will 
not undertake here to show how these 
principles are to be applied by us as fol- 
lowers of them at the present time— 
But this much we do say: that as loyal 
believers with them in the gospel of Christ, 
and receivers of their understanding of 
the Constitution of Christianity, we are 
bound now and at all times, in all places 
and forever, to hold forth the constitu- 
tional principles which have been stated. 
We are bound to accept a posthumous 
state as the Constitution of Christianity. 
Weare bound to sweep the field of all 
obstructions to a clear view of that fact; 
and if any institutions now rise up and 
deny God’s right to have a posthumous 
church in this world, then we shall have 
to face them, and demand in the name 
of the living God, the rights of Christiani- 
ty in this respect. 

That is the broad ground we stand 
upon. The original faith of ‘ Christ cru- 
cified’ must not only be revived, but it 
must have the liberty of expansion and 
growth: and the things that belong to 
this world must make room for it. The 
original vortex of Christianity must at 
all hazards be redépened, and all earthly 
institutions circling around it, must take 
their chance. If they belong to the 
heavenly state, they will survive ; and if 
they do not belong to the heavenly state 
they will go down. 

We need not stop to look at the conse- 
quences of this position—we are perfectly 
safe in adopting Paul’s motto, and there 
need be no question as to what that was. 
‘TI am crucified with Christ,’—‘ I am de- 
termined not to know any thing among 
you save Jesus Christ and him crucified,’ 
&c, This was Paul’s gospel and that 
of the Primitive church. Their grand 
thought was not the abolition of this or 
that specific evil, but the great antece- 
dent idea, that by the death of Christ 
they were dead and risen with him.— 
By joining and becoming united toa 
resurrection-man, they also were taken 
out of this world with him. This is 
Constitutional Christianity ; and we are 
sure it will ultimately sweep all before it. 
There is no answer to it: it is safe, and 
the power and inspiration of God will go 
with it. 
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The New Magazine--What the Age Wants. 


The first number of the new Boston Magazine, 
the ' Atlantic Monthly,’ was issued from the press 
on the Ist inst. It is got up in an attractive 
style, presents a list of able contributors, and 
must evidently take its place at once at the 
head of American magazines. There is one fea- 
ture about it which we like: the Publishers dis- 
card the idea of making it purely an exponent of 
American talent. Contributions to its pages will 
appear from European writers. It will thus as- 
sume @ more cosmopolitan character in its dis- 
cussions of art and literature, thanif confined to 
American sourcesonly. It announces itself as de- 
voted to‘ Literature, Art and Politics’ in their 
broadest and most comprehensive sense. We no- 
tice few indications, however, that the most im- 
portant department of human interest—Religion 
—will receive a very large amount of attention.— 
Yet surely, the true idea of a magazine that shall 
meet the wants of the age—that shall touch with 
power the hearts as well as the minds of men, 
and become to them a minister of the highest 
truth, and of that art which will be a joy forever 
—the art of life, must not ignore religion, but 
make it the central principle around which alj 
other things shall cluster. The foundations of 
the highest Literature, the truest Art, and the 
deepest Political Science, lie in the Bible—in the 
Gospel of the New Testament. ‘he hidden 
springs of human progress, the elements of all 
history, the philosophy that unties the Gordian 
knot of existence, are there revealed. The prob- 





lems of the age need to be discussed in the light 
of the Bible and the Spirit of Truth—from the 
stand-point of Christ. If, as a writer in the 
magazine remarks, ‘ours is neither an age of 
composure nor of faith,’ and it is true, how im- 
peratively necessary is it that the medium of lit- 
erary, political and art discussion—the magazine 
that bids for the leading position in these things, 
should be the exponent of the faith of Christ and 
the resurrection gospel. The world 1s swinging 
on, and questions vast and far-reaching are com- 
ing before the children of men. Whence are we ? 
What are we? What is our work? and Whither 
do we go? need to be answered to every man. 
What are the relations of men to each other ; is 
not the human family a brotherhood? Is death a 
natural and inevitable Law? How shall the as- 
pirations of our hearts for beauty and joy—the 
fullness of immortal life—the love of God, be at- 
tained? Men feel that there is a meaning in 
life deeper than anything that Literature has yet 
told, or Art shadowed forth. 

The function of developing a true literature 
and art, as well as true social and political in- 
stitutions belongs evidently to Communism. The 
natural result of Communism isto develope and 
conserve all that is beautiful, refining and en- 
nobling in life. It will touch with its transform- 
ing influence all the relations and functions of 
human nature. Offspring of the Spirit of Heaven 
its office is to bring heaven into this world. We 
believe the day is not far distant when Commu- 
nism will have its representatives in Poetry, Mu- 
sic, Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, Oratory, 
the Drama, History, and Imaginative Literature, 
whose expressions will thrill the hearts of men 
with new depths of power and glory. Eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered the 
heart of man the things which are yet to be re- 
vealed through every avenue of human activity, 
from the infinite resources of the heavenly 
world. 

The age of zesthetics, the fine arts, of heavenly 
culture, of true life, is yet to come. As yet we 
behold but the few faint splendor-streaks of dawn: 
The progress of mankind hitherto has been in 
the face of an inveterate principality of evil. But 
when the resurrection-life and power of Christ 
has displaced evil in human nature, and a vital 
society is organized within whose sphere the 
diabolical element cannot enter, may we not ex- 
pect a development of all the powers and capaci- 
ties of man and an advance in all the lines of 
improvement, compared with which the present 
rate of progress is slow and difficult. In the 
language of the Berean: “The spiritual atmos- 
phere in which individuals will grow and ripen, 
when the life and love of God and of the millions 
of the human race, shall be concentrated in one 
glowing sphere, will be as different from that of 
the present order of things as summer is from 
winter, or as the years of Palestine are from those 
of Greenland. ‘The desert shall rejoice and 
blossom as the rose.’ Education, in its highest 
and most valuable form, wil! be a natural growth. 
As plants, which in northern regions require hot- 
beds and tedious cultivation under the sun of the 
tropics grow spontaneously, so intellectual, moral 
and physical life, under the sunshine of divine 
and human Jove, will spring up with a rapidity, 
and bring forth fruit in an abundance, which will 
put to shame the tillage of all our present schools 
for mind and body.”—r. L. P. 





A Lesson from the Times. : 

What is the meaning of the financial hurri- 
cane which is now sweeping over the country ? 
What is che lesson that should be learned from it? 
Does it contain a warning? And if so, to 
whom? and concerning what ? 

These are questions which naturally suggest 
themselves to all reflective observers, and es- 
pecially to Bible Communists, who seek to rec- 
ognize the hand of God in all events. 


We are persuaded that there isa meaning in 
this panic—that there is a lesson to be learned 
from it—that it does contain a warning from the 
Lord, and that this warning relates to the credit 
system. 

The credit system we cannot otherwise re- 
gard thanas a corrupt thing—built on insincerity, 
and nourished by insincerity. Its object is to 
enable men ‘to pass for more than they are 
worth’—to transact business on a counterfeit 
basis—to make supposed capital answer in place 
of actual capital. A man with limited means, by 
taking advantage of the credit system, may easily 
make it appear to others that he is possessed of 
extensive means, and so invulve others in ruin- 
ous combination with himself. If the promise-to- 





pay system could be personified and permitted 
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to speak, we are confident that it would repeat 
somewhere in its discourse a portion of the 7th 
chapter of Romans—‘ For what I would, that do 
I not: but whatI hate thatdolI. ForI know 
that in me dwelleth no good thing ; for to prom- 
ise is present with me: but how to fulfill my 
promises I often know not. For the good that I 
would, I do not ; but the evil which I would not, 
that I do... .O wretched system thatI am,’ &c.— 
And if we were present, we should endorse these 
remarks with a hearty ‘amen.’ We detest the 
whole credit system for its insincerity ; and we 
believe every man, in proportion as he becomes 
earnestly desirous of being a sincere, true man, 
will turn away in disgust from the 7th of 
Romans system. It is bad enough when recog- 
nized and practised between neighbor and neigh- 
bor; much worse when extended between the 
city merchant and country dealer; but how in- 
tolerable when it spreads all over the country 
from New-York to San Francisco! This was the 
case when the late ‘crisis’ commenced. The 
whole country was covered, as it were, with a 
net-work of promises, reaching even across the 
ocean. The breaking of several threads of this 
net-work in New York city, was sensibly felt so 
far as the net-work extended. 

Let no man grieve that this net-work of in- 
sincerity has been broken and seriously disor- 
dered ; let us rather rejoice, even though we find 
ourselves caught in it. Let it stimulate us to 
adopt the true, sincere system, and as soon as 
possible get entirely clear «f the old. 

What is the true system ? The Bible tells us 
in five words: Owk NO MAN ANY THING. These 
words point out theonly true eourse in business— 
the only sincere course—the Bible plan. On no 
other plan can we obey the injunction, ‘Be care- 
ful for nothing :’ ‘Take no thought for the mor- 
row:’ &c. In proportion as a man is involved in 
the promise-to-pay system will he be burdened 
with anxious care. 

Thus, as we are able to read ‘the signs of the 
times,’ the voice of the Lord is heard in the 
present financial hurricane, warning the world 
against the corruptions and insincerities of the 
credit system, and urging them to repent and to 
turn to the true pay-down system.—w. A. H. 





Two and Two Make Five. 


We have received by the hand of a friend, a 
copy of the Christian Mirror, a religious paper of 
Portland Me., containing a notice of our Commu- 
nity written by some one in this vicinity. It is 
& singular compound of praises and reproach, the 
writer's opinion evidently playing shuttle-cock be- 
tween his observations on the one hand, and his 
credulity and prejudices on the other. According 
to his account, (or rather her account, for there is 
sufficient internal evidence that the writer isa 
woman,) the public are to believe that Commun- 
ists are at the same time the worst and best 
of folks. We are mere ‘ Mormons’ in principle, 
and yet the most ‘ uniformly honest and contented 
people in the County ;—we are enterprising, 
tasteful and successful, and yet living like brutes 
in a ‘common pen, &c.’ Such incongruities must 
tax the strength of any common paper that they 
are written or printed on, and yet there are some 
it seems who think they may be put forth and be 
believed. 

We extract some paragraphs on matters con- 
cerning which the writer’s information is probably 
most authentic in the main, though still inter- 
spersed with curious inconsistencies : 

“ Probably to most of the readers of the Mirror 
the existence of ‘The Oneida Community’ is un- 
known. The novelty of its organization, however, 
may render some acount of it interesting. At 
first notice it seems as if their mode of life would 
be as productive of evilas the system of Mor- 
monism, and it certainly is quite as revolting; 
but on the contrary there are no people in the 
county so uniformly honest and apparently con- 
tented with their lot as the people who compose 
the Oneida Community. 

“Like allinstiutions of the sort, it is founded on 
Scripture principles, perverted of course, and is a 
Religious Sect, so called. To sanction their man- 
ner of daily life, they quote Acts 2.44. ‘ Andall 
that believed were together and had all things 
common ; and sold their possessions, &c. Each per- 
son who joins their Sect is required to deliver to 
the ‘common stock,’ all his property whether 
much or little. All their possessions are thus 
held conjointly as a Society and not by, nor in 
the names of individuals. 

As aineans of livelihood they pursue agriculture 
chiefly ; owning a fine tract of ground which is 
highly cultivated and improved beyond the farm 
of any private individual in the County. Their 
crops are always the best, and like the Shakers, 
they have gained a reputation for their honesty 
in dealing, and their scrupulous neatness. Their 
farm is cultivated with a regard for beauty, and 
the rustic chairs and benches and swings of 
wild grape-vine which are scattered about in 
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convenient corners, giving an air of rural luxury 
to the place. They a!so have a grist-mill, and a 
factory for the manufacture of steel-traps, which 
they make of a superior quality. They havea 
certain method of preparing the steel, for the 
springs, so that it is not affected by the action of 
air or water. The various departments of labor 
are under the direct supervision of masters—or 
rather of superintendents, for they acknowledg no 
superiority of any nature. Their mode of disci- 
pline and government is by a general and free 
criticism, by which means each one discovers his 
faults of character, and all are incited to corrct 
what has once been criticised from fear of a sec- 
ond reprimand. Their system of government is 
purely democratic. Of course they have a leader 
who I believe is the originator of the institution. 
He is a graduate of Yale College, and is a man of 
education and talent.” - * ud 

“Their educational advantages are perhaps as 
great as are enjoyed in other small towns. There 
are mary children between the ages of five and 
fifteen, and to a visitor they appear always to be 
very happy and contented. It would seem how- 
ever, that as they advanced to ages of discretion 
and observation, their better natures would revolt 
at the brutish life into which chance has thrown 
them; and indeed there are yearly those who 
leave the community and seek a more civilized 
manner of life. * * * * 

“These people have dared in the face of all the 
world to live consistently with the profession of 
their belief. By means of this consistency they 
have increased largely in numbers. If, then, 
Christians would live thus consistently how great 
would be the increase of their numbers and how 
soon would ‘all the earth’ know the Lord !” 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ForrigN.—By the arrival at New-York on 
Friday morning the 13th inst., of the Royal 
Mail Steamship Arabia, news is received of the 
fall of Delhi, the stronghold of the mutineers in 
India. The assult was commenced by the Euro- 
peans on the morning of the 14th September, 
and after several days fighting, the British troops 
on the 20th took entire possession of the city.— 
The loss of the British in killed and wounded is 
stated at 600 men, including 50 officers. The 
slaughter of the mutineers is believed to have 
been great, but no estimate is given. A large 
number escaped out of the city, among them the 
King of Delhi and his two sons disguised in 
women’s clothes. Gen. Wilson, in his order for 
the assault, directed that no quarter should be 
given to the mutineers, but that all the women 
and children should be spared. 

In England an attempt was made on the 3d 
inst. to launch the monster steam-ship Great 
Kastern, now formally christened ‘ Leviathan.’ 
The attempt however proved unsuccessful, and 
the launch has been postponed to the 2d of De- 
cember. During the operations, the account 
says, a sudden strain on one of the drums caused it 
to revolve with great velocity, throwing several of 
the men into the air like straws, and knocking 
down others with great violence. Four men had 
their arms and legs broken, and one died as he 
was being conveyed to the hvuspital. 

Tue Atiantic Casir.—Active preparations 
are making to lay the Atlantic telegraph cable next 
June. Four hundred additional miles of cable 
have been ordered, and if the effort to recover the 
340 miles now submerged should not be success- 
ful, that amount also will be added, so that the 
length of the cable will be nearly 3,000 miles 
The British government has signified its inten- 
tion to detach two vessels from the navy next 
year to assist in the work, and it is presumed 
that our government will also repeat the favor of 
last year. 

Provision Trains or U.S. Troops Destroyep 
BY THE Mormons.—On the night of Oct. 5th, 
near midnight, three of the supply trains attached 
to the U. S. troops of the Utah expedition, were 
surprised and seized by two parties of Mormons, 
the most valuable of the contents taken, and the 
remainder burnt, together with the wagons.— 
The place where this occurred was west of the 
Rocky Mountains, about half way from the South 
Pass to Fort Bridger, the distunce between these 
two points being about 130 miles. It appears 
that at the time of the attack, these provision 
trains were at some distance from the troops, the 
van of the expedition under Col. Alexander being 
about thirty miles in advance, while the rear of 
the expedition under Col. Smith had not yet 
reached the South Pass. No personal injury was 
offered to the teamsters, who made no resistance, 
the assailants disclaiming any intention to shed 
blood, unless some of the Saints should first be 
killed. The number of wagons seized is stated 
at seventy-five or seventy-eight, all of which were 
burnt except five, which were given up to the 
teamsters with sufficient rations to enable them 


the | to reach Fort Laramie, on the way back to the 





States. 


..--It is estimated that, of overland and sub- 
marine telegraphs, there are completed and in 
progress of construction at the present time, the 
following lengths: United States 33,000 miles, 
overland; South America, 1,500 miles, overland; 
Europe 37,900 miles, overland ; India 5,000 miles, 
overland. Submarine, Europe and America, 900 
miles. Total 78,300 miles. The completion of 
the Atlantic Telegraph will add 1,760 miles more. 
Of the European and India Telegraphs, not more 
than from 6,000 to 7,000 miles of the lines com- 
menced are finished, though it is said the next six 
months will probably see them all in operation: 

...-The railroad depot at Cairo, on tie Tli- 
nois Central Railroad, was destroyed by fire, ou 
the evening of the Ist inst. The fire was caused 
by the bursting uf the gasometer. In two min- 
utes after the explosion, the whole building was 
filled with a dense black smoke. This was soon 
followed by sheets of lurid flame which rapidly 
devoured the edifice. A portion of the depot was 
occupied by Mr. Abbott, the agent of the com- 
pany, and his family; and most of the depot 
clerks lodged there. These had scarcely more 
than time to escape with their lives, and the clothes 
they had on. Mrs. Abbott, after her first escape, 
missing her child, became alarmed about it and 
rushed back into the burning building, but was 
overcome by the smoke in a passage way and 
sunk to the floor. She was rescued by the he- 
roic efforts of an Irish laborer, named Dominick, 
who was badly bruised in consequence, though 
not dangerously injured.—Four freight cars and 
the engine house were ruined. Some baggage was 
in the baggage room, but none was saved. Much 
valuable private property was lost. The depot 
buildings cost about $50,000 and was fully in- 
sured. The whole loss is estimated at not less 
than $200,000 





Our friend ane co-laborer, A. W. Carr, who is 
now ona business tour to Philadelphia, New York, 
Boston and Maine, sends us _ the following obser- 
vations un the Quaker City and its institutions : 

Letter from Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 13, 1857. 

Dear Frienps:—I have just come in from 
business in this great city, and hasten to improve 
the evening hour in writing home. [ ar- 
rived here direct from New-York at 10 o’clock 
last night, and found lodgings at the Arcade Ho- 
tel, conducted on the European plan, partly, where 
I am now writing. I have spent the day in sight- 
seeing, and doing business, and am heartily glad 
of the opportunity to turn my thoughts home- 
ward again. 

I have visited ‘Independence Hall’ the ‘ United 
States Mint,’ and ‘ Girard College,’ and have had 
two good views of the whole City, one from the 
State House cupola, and the other from the roof 
of the Girard College. The city covers a much 
greater extent than I had imagined. The corpo- 
ration extends from the junction of the Deleware 
and Schuylkill nearly twenty miles up the Dele- 
ware, I am told, and will probably average in 
width from three to five miles. The streets are 
so regular that they make one feel queer after be- 
ing accustomed to the intricacies of the streets of 
New-York. The buitdings are mostly of brick 
and are more uniform in size than those of New- 
York I think. There are not so many fine stores 
here as in New-York ; but the public buildings are 
numerous and costly, and attract a great deal of 
attention from visitors to the city. Among the 
public buildings the most extensive and expensive, 
besides those I have already mentioned, are the 
Moyamensing and State Penitentiaries, the Alms- 
House, House of Refuge, and Custom House. The 
city water-works at Fairmount claim a share of 
visiter’s attention, and are creditable to the city. 
Among the private buildings Dr. Jayne's establish- 
ment for patent medicines, (how humbug does 
flourish for a time!) and the Girard House, are 
noticeable. 

Independence Hall [an apartment of the State 
House] is occupied with portraits of distinguished 
men. [ spent some time looking at these, as they 
are said to be very correct ; aud I was much struck 
with one characteristic of most of them—a pre- 


dominance of the perceptive intellect, and execu | 


tive faculties. Most of them were quite plain- 
looking men I should judge; in fact I thought 
there were but three or four handsome men among 
them. John Hancock and Commodore Decatur 
were decidedly good-looking men, but Thomas 
Jefferson, if his portrait does him justice, was any- 
thing but remarkable in appearance. Several of 
the portraits are full length, among which are 
those of William Penn, Lafayette and Red Jack- 
et. The latter I think will interest any one; but 





what made Lafayette great, I can't see, unless it 
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was a kind, sympathetic heart, which his counten- 
ance betukens. 

I was much interested in the United States 
Mint. The coining of money seems very simple 
and yet it is a very nice operation—everything of 
course having to be done ‘justso.’ They were 
coining new cents to-day, and I had an opportu- 
nity to observe the whole process. The copper, 
with the nickel, I believe it is, by which it is adul 
terated, are melted together and run into ingots; 
and then rolled into plates of precisely umform 
thickness, ready for cutting out by the 
punch into the right size for coin. After this it 
is put through a process called ‘milling? which 
makes the rim on the coin. It is then ready for 
‘stamping,’ which is done both sides and the edge 
at one move of the machine, and comes out the 
coin we see. ‘Lhe stamping was the most inter- 
esting part of the process tome. The machine 
that does it, is a self-feeder and works admirably, 
and the contrivance by which the pieces are picked 
up and drawn between the dies, is highly ingen- 
ious. 

Of the Girard College there are somany things 
that might be said, that I hardly know where tu 
begin. It is considered that no one has seen 
Philadelphia who has not visited this famous in- 
stitution ; and certainly it is worthy of the celeb- 
rity it has obtained. The site origirally selected 
for it by Mr. Girard was right in the heart of the 
‘ity; but by his subsequent devise, its location 
was changed to a more elevated and more suita- 
ble spot farther north, near the State Penitentia- 
ry and Fairmount Water Works and some two 
miles from the business center of the city. 


The grounds of the College contain some 45 
acres, and are surrounded by a solid stone wall 
10 feet high, 16 inches thick, and crowned with a 
marble coping, with two principal gates for ad+ 
mittance. This wall, together with the massive 
appearance of the buildings, as I approached the 
grounds, seemed to carry me back to the medi- 
eval ages, and made me think of the feudal lords. 
with their great castles. No susceptible mind 
can look at the College, the principal edifice par 
ticularly, without feelings of wonder and adxnira- 
tion. I shall not attempt a minute description of 
it,as that would be beyond my present design ; 
but I have no doubt it would interest you if 1 
had space to do it. 

The main building is 111 fect wide by 169 feet 
long, and 18 entirely surrounded by immense 
solid columns 34 in number, 6 feet through and 
about 60 feet high. The whole outside struc- 
ture including the roof is built of marble, and the 
inside work partly of brick. It is made fire-proof 
inside and out, and is the very ideal of permanence 
and substantiality. I thought what a fine thing 
it would be to have our new Community house of 
an equally substantial character. But, ah me! 
what it cost! Look at the figures—$1,933,821, 
78! Nearly two million dollars. Besides the 
main edifice, there are five other large-out-build- 
ings, all of marble except one, which. is of com- 
mon stone, 

You are aware, I presume, that the Institution 
is solely for the benefit of ‘Poor, male, white 
erphan children.’ None are admitted who are 
under five or over ten years of age, and they all 
remain in the Institution till from 16 to 18 vears 
old, when they are bound out to some trade or 
employment. At present there are about 360 
boys in the school. The College was liberally 
endowed by Mr. Girard, and the children are 
wholly maintained from its revenues. 

When I first arrived I judged that my visit 
was ill-timed, as it was the hour for dinner and I 
could have no one to show me round; but I 
subsequently had reason to consider it opportune , 
as it gave me a chance to see the children at din- 
ner, which was quite interesting. I was much 
pleased with the deportment of the children and 
the management of the teachers. Every thing 
seemed neat and orderly, and under good regu- 
lations. 

I was much pleased with the cooking, washing 
and laundry apparatus, and hope we shall some 
time avail ourselves of the latest improvements in 
that line. The work is much of it done by steam. 

A part of the estate is devoted to a garden and 
pasture, and the steward informed me that they 
raised all the vegetables used, and kept cows 
enough to supply them with milk. I was struck 
with one fact about the children, viz., their re- 
markably good health; which speaks well for the 
Institution. I understood that there had been 
but four or five deaths among them for several! 
years. si, 

I cannot elose without alluding to a peculiar 
feature of the college regulations, which exhibits - 





the singular character of its founder. By an ex 
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press provision of Mr. Girard’s will, no ecclesiastic 
or minister of any denomination whatever can 


ever hold any office in the Institution, or even be 


admitted within its premises. Yours truly, 
A. W. Carr. 











An Oneida Journal. 

Friday, Nov. 13.—Finished reading the Bible 
this morning, which was commenced the first of 
January. It bas proved a very good ordinance. 
The assembling of ourselves together every morn- 
ing, and the turning of the attention of all in one 
direction, cannot but have a gvod effect ; espe- 
cially may we suppose this to be the case when 
Tue Brsce is our morning reading. The attentive 
listener may always find some word of exhortation 
or doctrine, which will prove a source of edifica- 
tion through the day. It was thought expedient 
to have an intermission of the morning reading 
for a few days. Some were in favor of reading 
the published ‘Home Talks,’ when we resume 
again, but it was nut definitely determined. 

Saturday, 14.—We are reading in the evening 
Dr. Kane’s First Arctic Expedition. It has not 
the powerful interest of his ‘Second Expedition’ 
—which story was read in our parlor gatherings 
last winter—but it is still very interesting. Dr. 
Kane himself did not play so conspicuous a part 
in the First Grinnell Expedition as in the second, 
which may partly account, perhaps, for the differ- 
ence in the two narratives. Inthe last he was 
Commander, while in the first he was a subordi- 
nate.——Two or three returns of silk peddlers 
lately ; and they all have much to say about the 
‘tight times.’ One said he would frequently go 
into a village where two or three stores would be 
closed, and as many selling off their goods at cost. 
‘Would you like to purchase some silk to day ?? 
‘ Silk! No: we dont want any thing but money!’ 
——tThe mail, we sometimes jokingly say, has 
caught the panic, for it is frequently ‘ tight’ now 
a days; but it still ‘discounts’ sparingly. We 
are edified as ever with notes and journals from 
the sister Communes, and are occasionally re- 
freshed with letters from our vutside friends and 
fellow-workers. ‘ Material aid’ we hear but little 
about in our correspondence ; but still we have to 
acknowledge the bountiful love-token of $10 
from an old subscriber and disciple of the doctrine 
of Holiness. To-night’s mail brought three smal! 
Trap orders, which were thankfully received. 

Sunday, 15.—Half-past 10 A. M.—The bell 
rings for the Business meeting. By the way, we 
have lately had a new bell presented to us.— 
Our faithful friend, Mr. Smith of Prospect, Conn. 
visited us some two or three months since; and 
as it would appear, resolved to hear a better ding- 
dong on his neat visit; amd has accordingly pres- 
ented us with a new bell, considerably larger than 
our old cracked one. But to the meeting: it is held 
every Sunday, and all are invited to be present. 
It is at least expected that the leaders of different 
departments will promptly. attend, and introduce 
any matters which they wish to have discussed. 
While they are deliberating to day, I will copy a 
report taken of last weeks’ meeting, which will 
serve as a specimen: Mr. H—— thought the job 
of repairs commenced at the mill some time since 
should be completed, and proposed that lutnber 
should be obtained for it, as soon as possible.— 
He also suggested that the Mill dam be repaired 
this fall. Measures were taken to have both 
propositions carried out. W was anxious 
that the Community should, as soon as possible, 
get entirely free from the credit system. He 
thought the plan which the Community has pur- 
sued to some extent, of purchasing goods, with 
the understanding that if they were paid for 
within 30 days, it was the same as cash, was 
after alla part of the old credit system, and 
should be discountenanced. He inquired whether 
we could not begin by resolving that we would 
not purchase any more silk on credit. His plan 
was to consider the amount of ¢*'!k on hand as so 
much capital invested in the business, and not 
purchase move silk except as we realized funds 
from this steck to pay for it, There was consid- 
erable said on the sabject, and a general desire 
manifested to adopt some such course. But it 
was thought, on the other hand, that in order to 
carry un the same amount of business in this de- 
department as heretofore, and not buy on credit, 
it would be necessary to increase the capital invest- 
ed,in it which at present we are not able to 
do; and so the matter was left. Mr. K—— 
brought up the subject of raising Canary birds ; 
and inquired whether we are prepared to make a 
business of raising these little songsters for sale. 
Miss H—— has shown cunsiderable taste and skill 
in the business, having already quite a family of 
Canaries, and would like to multiply her respon- 
sibilities in this respect, if itis generally approved 
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of. After some discussion, it was decided by vote 
not tv engage in the business at present.——Mr, 
C—— reported the action of the Trap-Committee 
appointed last week, which was approved.—— 
Mr. L—— wished to obtain the mind of the 
Community about raising a couple of very prom- 
ising calves, Considering the increased expense 
of rearing them at this season of the year, and the 
present limited products of the dairy, it was 
thought best not to raise them. Mr. H—— ap- 
pointed a Committee on gathering flood-wood, 

Monday, 16.—To-day, school commenced. A 
class is formed of the yourg men, from the age of 
seventeen to twenty-two, which excites considera- 
bleinterest. They are to have the first half of 
the day entirely for study. The older adults are 
also invited to form classes for improvement.—— 
Evening—Discussion about the trap. business, 
which resulted in the unanimous resolution to 
steadily go forward with enthusiasm, manufactur- 
ing all we can the ensuing winter, notwithstand- 
ing that present prospects of sales are not very 
flattering. It was thought best to devote our en- 
ergies to this business, trusting Providence to 
help us dispose of our manufactures, until the 
Lord evidently invites us into some new field 
of industry. 





A Retrospect. 
BY CAROLINE BRIGGS MASON. 
Oh God! I thank thee for each wish 
Denied as well as granted ; 
Since, oft-times, what I craved, if given, 
Had proved what least I wanted. 


And, pausing at this finished round, 
This cycle of my being, 

My soul rejoices that its way 
Is with the great All-Seeing. 


His way is better far than ours, 
Who knows from the beginning ; 
And he that doubts the gracious end, 

Repays the grace with sinning. 


Who, glancing down his tangled life, 
Its seeming tricksome phases, 

But sees revealed a perfect plan, 
That all his soul amazes? 


Each turning from the appointed track, 
Has led directly to it ; 

Each struggle to avoid the lot, 
Has forced the struggler through it. 


Each error brought him to a truth; 
Each failure, strength to bear it: 

Each loss, new patience to endure, 
Or wisdom to repair it ; 


Each coil of folly, sloth, and pride, 
Fresh efforts to unwind it; 

Each sin, its bitter after-taste, 
That left the cure behind it. 


The sharpest discipline of life 
Has had its end to answer,— 

As sick men strengthen ’neath the knife 
That cuts away the cancer. 


Oh, hidden wisdom of our God! 
Who can by searching know it ? 

And who, by seeking to reveal, 
But fails the more to shew it ? 


With veiled archangels round the throne, 
We cover up our faces, 

And wait the shining of that day 
That every cloud displaces. 





Salvation a Gift. 

It seems difficult for many, even after 
much experience, to realize in their con- 
sciousness, the fact that salvation is the 
gift of God ; and it is evidently the de- 
sign of Satan to prevent them as much 
as possible from realizing it, by inter- 
posing his own dark spirit between them 
and their God. So long as he can do 
this, he is enabled to maintain his foot- 
hold in them, and to prey upon their life : 
but once drive him effectually from this 
strong hold, and there is nothing to 
hinder their rapid progress in the 
way of holiness. It is essential then 
that the process be understood by which 
this end is to be reached. Persons need 
not be in the dark in this matter, as 
there is, we think, a sure guide for them 
in the testimony of the primitive be- 
fievers. If it be ascertained from the 
word of God that salvation 7s a gift, and 


THE CIRCULAR. 

















Paul says to the Ephesians: ‘ By 
grace are ye saved, through faith ; and 
that not of yourselves: it is the gift of 
God.’ Peter also testifies to the same 
effect ; thus: ‘ According as his divine 
power hath given unto us all things that 
pertain unto life and godliness, through 
the knowledge of him (Christ] that hath 
called us to glory and virtue : whereby 
are given unto us exceeding great and 
precicus promises; that by these ye 
might be partakers of the divine nature, 
having escaped the corruption that is in 
the world through lust.’ In these two 
passages, the process of salvation is very 
clearly expressed. The great gift of ‘ all 
things that pertain unto life and godli- 
ness,’ is to be received ‘ through faith,’ 
‘through the knowledge of him that 
hath called us unto glory and virtue ;’ 
and the result is, that the recipients of 
this gift are made ‘partakers of the 
divine nature.’ The phrases ‘through 
faith,’ and ‘through the knowledge of 
him,’(Christ,) though apparently differ- 
ent, harmonize exactly. Knowledge of 
Christ comes as the result of faith— 
Faith is the key that unlocks the treas- 
ures of life, and leads us to know Christ. 
Faith opens the door of salvation, and 
we enter in and sup with the Lord.— 
Would that there were more disposed to 
enter into the ‘marriage supper of the 
Lamb,’ and share the bounties of his 
table. : 

But how are we to get this faith, that 
leads us to a knowledge of Christ, and 
thereby secures to us all things that 
pertain unto life and godliness ? Plain- 
ly by opening ourselves to receive the life, 
blood or spirit of Christ. ‘If any man 
have not the spirit of Christ he is none 
of his.’ His spirit is freely given to us 
all, and if we open ourselves to it, and it 
has free course in us, we feel as Christ 
does, and have his faith. Thus faith is 
‘the gift of God.’ 

That which is necessary to be done 
on our part, we all have the power to do. 
We can ‘look unto Jesus the author and 
finisher of our faith.’ Giving our atten- 


tion to Christ attracts his spirit to us, 
and in this way it will ultimately obtain 
complete possession of us. ‘ We all with 
open face beholding as in a glass the 
glory of the Lord, are changed into the 
same image from glory to glory, even as 
by the Spirit of the Lord.’—a. w. c. 





How to be Edifying, 

In order that we may speak or write to 
the edification of others, we must our- 
selves become the mediums of the Spirit 
ot truth, and so be able to speak or write 
from the inspiration of that Spirit. We 
cannot bear fruit of ourselves ; we are 
but branches of the vine,i.e. of Christ; 
and it is only the sap or life of the vine, 
that causes the branches to bear fruit. 
God can by his Spirit inspire a child 
with truth that, when uttered, will carry 
conviction to the heart of the hearers, 
and edify by its power and wisdom. Let 
us then hold ourselves open to the inspi- 
ration of his Spirit, expecting to receive 
it, anc to be edified and made edifiers of 
others by it. We need not limit the 
power of God to accomplish great re- 
sults in us, or by us; nor judge of his 
ability by our own weakness. ‘sk and 
it shall be given unte you ; seck and ye 
shall find.’ Let us then approach our 
heavenly Father in confidence, assured 
that his goodness is unfathomable and 
eternal, expecting to receive ot him what 
we ask for in faith, and that he will 





the manner in which this may be real- 





ized be well understood, the way out cf | 
the difficulties of unbelief is made plain. 


withhold no good thing from those who 
cume to\ him in this attitude of heart— 
Ww. J. 








Manchester and the Art Exhibition. 

The following description of Manchester, Eng- 
land and of the contrast between that great nation- 
al workshop—the thoughts it suggests, and the 
picture-views and suggestions of the Art Exhibi- 
tion, at that city, we take from an article in the 
Atlantic Monthly, on the ‘Manchester Art Ex- 
hibition.’ 

‘Ina number of the ‘ Illustrated News,’ 
not long since, there was what professed to be 
a view of Manchester. It represented a thou- 
sand tall factory-chimneys rising out of a gray 
mist, and surmounted by a heavy, drifting cloud 
of smoke. And in truth a view not very dif- 
ferent from this was presented to any one who, 
standing at the entrance of the Palace of the 
Exhibition of Art Treasures, turned and looked 
back before going within. Two miles off lies 
the body of the great workshop-city, already 
stretching its begrimmed arms in the direction 
of the Exhibition. The vast flat expanse of 
brick walls, diversified by countless chimneys 
and occasional steeples, now and then inter- 
rupted by the insertion of a low shed or an 
enormous warehouse, offers no single object 
upon which the eye or the imagivation can rest 
with pleasure. Such a view was never to be 
seen in the world before this century; a city 
built merely by trade, built for the home of 
labor, of machines, and of engines, and for the 
dwelling-place (one cannot call it the home) of 
crowds of human beings, whose value is, for 
the most part, estimated according to the de- 
velopment of their machine-like qualities.— 
Beauty is rot consulted here. In those places 
in or near the city, where Nature, reluctant 
to be driven utterly away, still tries to keep a 
foothold, she is parched and scorched by the 
feverish breath of forges and furnaces. Stand- 
ing here, one may see the cloud of smoke, 
which waves in the wind like a pall over the 
city, slowly moving and settling down upon 
the land. One may almost hear the roar of 
tae continual fires, the throb of the engines, 
the heavy beat of the trip-hammers, and 
the rattle of the spindles, by which the work 
of the world is done ; and their noises, blend- 
ed by the distance into one monotonous sound, 
seem like the voice of the restless, hard- 
working, unsettled spirit of gain. Manchester 
is built and is worked for profit, not for pleas- 
ure; beauty is driven away trom her as a thing 
at variance with practical life; and even the 
sky above her and the fields around her yield 
only at rare moments and for short seasons 
those precious and gracious shows of beauty 
which are the free and blessed gift of love to 
all the world. Smoke, steam, coal-dust, black- 
ened walls, and bare fields lie outside the Ex- 
hibition; and now let us go within. 

** The world could show no sharper and more 
affecting contrast. Outside, all suggests the 
competitions and struggles of trade, the crowded 
street, the bustle of the exchange, the cold 
and dry elements of purely unimaginative life. 
Inside, all suggests the quietness and compos- 
ure of solitary and delightful labor, the silence 
of the studio, the resort to nature, and the 
frequenting of the springs of poetry. From 
the present, one is suddenly transferred to the 
past; from the near, to the remote. In place 
of the blank, black factory wall, there is the low 
wall of some Italian Campo Santo, its painted 
sides more precious than marbles or gold could 
have made thew; in place of the dull and 
heavy stone of the Exchange, the glowing mo- 
saics of some southern cathedral; in place of 
the factory bell and the rush into the steaming 
and dirty workroom, the bell of a convent on 
Fiesole, and the slow walk through its cool 
cloisters ; in place of the dead files of uniform 
ugly houses, Venetian palaces, with the water 
at their base, reflecting the colors which Gior- 
gione and Titian, housepainters at Venice, left 
upon their stones; in place of the racket of 
the street, the quiet greenness of an English 
lane, or the inaccessible ice and glory of’ a far- 
oif mountain summit; in place of the burnt 
waste of fields covered with ashes and cval- 
dust, the burning stretch of the desert, with 
the Sphinx looking out over it century after 
century ; in place of the shower coming down 
through the dirty air to wash the dirty roofs, a 
storm breaking over the sea-shore roeks, or 
beating down on the broken wreck ; instead 
of the drabbled calico of the factory girl and 
her face old before its time, the satins of Van- 
dyck’s beauties, and the fair looks of’ Sir Peter 
Lely’s heroines ; instead of Manchester may- 
ors and masters of faetories, Tistoret’s nob 
Venetian counsellors and doges, and ‘Titian’s 
Shaksperian men. It was a bold thought thus 
to bring pictures and statues into one great 
collection at Old Trafford, and to set off the 
art of the world aguiust the manufactures of 
Manchester.” 
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LETTERS NOT OTHERWISE ACKNOWLEDGED.—L,. W. 
Chase, Mary Tobey, WF. Emry, A. Longley. 
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